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with other and more important things. Hugh Benson has a scep-
tical side to him, combined with a credulous and imaginative one,
which leads to very insecure results.8

Confessions of a Convert irritated Halifax into a vehemence
which was a little unfair on its gifted author. He thought it
'provoking,' 'superficial/ even 'conceited.' *I am very fond of
Hugh Benson, but his book annoys me more than I can say.*9

Other converts who spent almost their last Anglican days at
Hickleton were Father Ronald Knox and Father Vernon John-
son. The former described his visit in A Spiritual Aeneid. Among
the company at Hickleton he found Father Martindale, the
well-known Jesuit, whose presence was not to be looked for on
such an occasion. At the time Father Knox thought it was a
happy accident; but after his book was written and published
he was told that Halifax had especially arranged for the visits
to coincide, so that if his own advice was unconvincing, Father
Martindale's might be available. It was evidence of Halifax's
recognition that souls were to be saved in Rome as well as in
Canterbury and must on no account be reckoned as so many
scalps for the reward of the most skilful dialectician. As it was,
the few words which Father Knox exchanged with Father
Martindale availed more than the weightier disquisitions of
thek host; but Halifax was inclined to think that Father Knox
would really be happier if he seceded, and that, if this were so,
it would be a mistake to try to detain him.

In his talks with these impending converts Halifax appears to
have consistently taken a certain line. It was not that of Lord St.
Dunstan (of whom he was reputed to be the original) in Ber-
nard Holland's little book A Reported Change in Religion. He
never talked of 'the Anglo-Catholic Church/ nor would he
have said that 'my natural inclination is to reconcile myself with
the central Church.'10 His habitual argument is well shown in
the letter he wrote to Father Knox on August 3rd, 1915: